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The University of Chicago Round Table 


A Venture of Courage 

The recent co-operation of The 
CEA Institute with Director 
George E. Probst and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table has 

ielded several important benefits. 
Initially broadcast on January 24, 
eventually reaching about a mil- 
lion listeners, and drawing on the 
CEA Corning Institute for theme 
and personnel, “Industry and the 
Liberal 4 rts” has hecome the cur- 
rent CEA Critic supplement. 
(Made available throuch the cour- 
tesy of the Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company and the So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Comnany, Inc.) 

Another benefit of this coonera- 
tion between CEA and the UCRT 
is that it has stimulated fresh ap- 
preciation of the role this veteran 
agencv of radio education has 
plaved in bringing the aspirations. 
methods, and insithts of liberal 
studies to the people. 

For its varied. wide-rangin. and 
unremitting efforts to maintain 
that atmosphere of free enauirv 
in which alone the humanistic 
spirit may flourish, and for its 
persistent encourarement of that 
free discussion without which hu- 
manistic thinking loses its tone 
and noint. the University of Chica- 
go Round Table merits our thanks. 
Because of it. our own efforts as 
professors of a humanity are 
strenethened. 

Both Light and fieading - 

A glance at the historv and 
achievements of the University of 
Chicaro Round Table and at the 
recornition it has won makes 
freshlv vivid the degree of our in- 
deb ess. Havine started 
Februarv, 1931. the R-und Tahle is 
now in its twenty-third year. Dur- 
ing this period. it has been cited 
again and again as one of the 
finest educational presentations on 
the air. Over the years it has won 
many awards for its contribution 
and its distinction in the field of 
radio broadcasting. 

Since its initial broadcast, the 
Round Table program has been 
heard continuously, so that. except 
for the Farm and Home Hour, it 
is perhaps the oldest continuous 
program on the National Broad- 
casting Company network. Last 
spring, the Round Table celehrated 
its 1,000th broadeast on NRC, a 
circumstance which, as Mr. David 
Sarnoff, Chairman of RCA and 
NBC, on that occasion pointed out, 
gives it a truly long history on the 
network. 

On the same broadcast, Prof. T. 
V. Smith, one of the participants 
in the first T'CRT program. aptly 
observed: “One thousand hroad- 
casts are but as a burr...in the ear 
of the Sphinx, but they cover a 
fourth. or even a third of a lone 
man’s life, and they may contribute 
both licht and leading to the his- 
tory of an epoch.” 


Big Sasineas The Hatching of 


deas 
Reminiscing about that po 
program, in which, besides W. 
Garrison. Percv Bovnton was a 
low-nanelist, Prof. Smith went on 
to describe the far-reaching im- 


of that pioneering ven- 


and, in so doing, he brought 


in’ 


Jout the close re!ationships between 
this effort and the habits of scru- 
tiny which are essential to liberal 
education and humanistic contribu- 
tions to the common good: 
We three builded that day larger than we 
knew—larger and wiser. Truth to tell, we 
then and there biundered nto ‘big business.’ 


Agent of Clarity 
In his further appreciative com- 
ments, Prof. Smith made very 
vivid ’the humanistic core which 
is common to the Round Table and 
the CEA: 

With the years this ROUND TABLE has 
become an a of elar'ty and that on an 
international scale; it has become an exem- 
Mer recesses heart. Men get 

to think what they hear 
say and men reap clarity 
courage. To internalize 
trialogue method of diseus- 
think more adequately the soul’s 
conversation on which ‘myself’ and ‘T’ 
To think alone and like it is 


Fe 


Life Beyond Life 

The Round Table Pamphlets, 
ably edited by Catherine D. John- 
son. have been published since 
1938 and have become an impor- 
tant journal and record of opinion 
by experts on the various issues of 
the day. .In each pamphlet are in- 
cluded additional materials and 
usually one lead article which re- 
lates to the subject and which 
gives additional material of value 
to the reader. The pamphlet costs 
three dollars a year by subscrip- | 
tion. Individual copies are ten 
cents each 2 seven cents for larger 
quantity orders. 

The Birth of a Program 


“Industry and the Liberal Arts” 
was organized in a manner differ- 
ent from that in which most Round 
Tables are prepared since it was 
based on a background already 
established and on _ discussion 
— had already taken place. In 

circumstances the Round 
Table topics are selected on the 
basis of recommendations from 
members of the University of Chi- 
cago faculty, from outsiders, from 
special groups in NBC, and, of 
course, from the suggested obvious 
topics which are prepared in the 
University of Chicago Radio Office. 
After the suggestions have been 
received, these topics are very care- 
fully discussed and planned in co- 
operation with the appropriate 
members of the faculty—iust as 
Prof. Henry W. Sams, Director, 
The Summer Quarter at the Uni- 
versity of Chi , worked on the 
“Industry and the Liberal Arts” 
program with the assistance of the 
CEA Institute -director. 

Following this discussion, the 
topic is defined and a title selected 
in terms of how the University of 
Chicago faculty members think the 
program should be organized, and 
what are the most relevant ques- 
tions for discussion on the particu- 
lar subiect. On their advice, The 


Round Table staff then select and 
(Continued on page 2, column 
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THE COLLEGE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION —— 


for 
Industry-Liberal Arts Exchangé 


1954 CEA INSTITUTE 
State College 
in cooperation with 


Oldsmobile and The Center oe ae of Liberal Education for 


June 23-25, 1954 
The Oldsmobile Plant 
ng Lansing 


Industry and the Liberal Arts: Reducing the Gap 


Clvde Henson, Michigan State ‘College, Chairman of A 

Robert T. Fitzhugh, Brooklyn College, Liaison ee 
ress corresnondence to Prof. Clyde Henson. Department of Eng- 
lish, Michigan State College, East ast Lansing, Michigan) 


No Resting on Oars. Though there is. is amvle ground for gratification 
at all that The CEA Institute has done to date, we are not now resting 
on our oars and counting on built-up momentum to us along. 
Now more thom ever, we are thinkin’ doterminine the nrecise 
direction in which we are to move, clarifying our objectives. making 
our efforts more selective tensive, systematically extending our 
range. 
Progressing Thought and Action. Snpecificallv. this means that we 
are not allowing the * 964 CEA Institute at Michigan State Collewe to to 
drift into a repetition of The 1953 CEA Institute at Corning. at 
least two main ways, we hope to avoid this: 

(1). While The CEA Institute at Michigan continues to stress the 
broad principles emnvhasized at earlier Institutes, it seeks to 
a scuss much more intensively and specifically the issues that 

roved most urgent at previous sessinns. 

(2). Mt seeks to expand the front of CEA Institute thinking and 
application so as to include sections of American higher edu- 
cation, business, industry, and government which have hither- 
to been either altogether untouched or but su ly and 
incidentally involved. 

Improved Procedures. Similarly, efforts are being made to provide 
more satisfactory procedures than in the past. In narticular, this 
means a reduction in the number of sessions scheduled. and a corres- 
agen increase in opportunities for others than the listed sneakers 
particinate in discussions and for all Institute members and guests 
to one anctier and altogether off 
ie reco 
Tentative Program. The tentative program, below, indicates our 
attemnts, to date, to profit by the lessons — from past bee wpe 
as well as by the thinkine developed, the specific issues raised, and 
post-Institute comments offered. 
Local Circumstances Favorable. High hones for the Institute at Fast 
Lansing are justified. As the report in The CEA Critic for February 
indicated, the support from the Michigan State administration and 
staff is most encouraging. —— shows corresponding 
interest. The prospects are bright. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Wedvesdan, June 23, 1954. 
The College English Teacher and Liberal Education for Adults. 
A one-day pre-Institute program set un in cooperation with 
the Center for the Studv of Liberal Education for eS 
Schwertman, Director. Details available about April 1. 


Thursday, June 24, 1954. 
9:00 a.m. Registration 
10:30 a.m.-12:00 m. General Session 
The Institute Convened—by the pe Chairman 
Greetings--Jonn President, Michigan. State College 
_ . Address—G. Mennen Williams, Governor of: Michigan 
12:00-1:00 n.m. Luncheon: To Get Acquainted sneeches) 
With Michigan State College—Dr. Milton Muelder, Dean of 
Sciences and Arts 
With L. Werner, Penn State University, 
Presi 
H. Goldberg, Director, CEA 
nsti 
Procedures—Clyde Henson, Chairman of Arrangements 
(Continued on page 2, column 3) 


Maxwell H. Goldberg. Director Dorothy Potter, Public Relations 
Albert P. Madeira, Treasurer ._ Rhoda Honicherg. Secretary 
Lee E. Holt, Editor Juanita Weaver, Records 


Jean Paul Mather (Provost and Acting President, University of 


1) | 


Massachusetts), Adviser 
Address correspondence to the Director, South College, University 
Massachusetts) 


intimate businesses in the whole world— : 
namely, the hatching of ideas, the eri icism 
of notions, the sharpening of wits, and the 5 
slow shaping of a consensus for democratic ; 
action. 
long with others and like it r 
best of all is to think the Mt 
in the thick of the crowd : 
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Published at 15 Armory Street of the matter. 1:15-10:00 p.m. At Oldsmobile Plant 
Northampton, Massachusetts It is one thing to provide for 1:15-2:45 p.m. Tour of Plant 
the effective treatment, via dis- 8:09-5:09 p.m. Panel Discussion ( 
ve Monn cussion, of a serious question. when Question: nay bo the liberal arts over-selling themsleves, and is I 
Lee E HOLT there is ample time for practice industry sang fee 4 soon and too much? 
when ere is free choice as .m. inner. oliram, ne rs 
Published Monthly, September thronzh May | Darticipants and procedures. It is Vice President ] 
COLLEGE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION another to convey a sense at once Prides, June 25, 1954. z 
Hasan weROER of comprehensive and of intensive 16100 a.m.-12:00 m. Seminars, Set A. Reducing the Ga ] 
Pennsylvania State University coverage when the whole job has 1. Between senior management pronouncements a behalf F 
Vice- Presidents to be done within severe limits. of the liberal arts education for executive leadership y 
LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON And George Probst certainly has and the recruiters’ continued dominant demand for I 
University of Denver to face such limits: of time, of eraduates of the specislized technical curricula. C 
age yh any medium, of the personalities in- A 2. Between the claims of the technical curricula and those f 
at volved—both separately and as a of the liberal arts curricula—a. for the technical stu- a 
ALRERT P MADETRA group—and of fidelity to the speci- dent; b. for the liberal arts student intending a career l 
ty of Ma fied topic. in management. 1 
aan Coe It is gratifying to see how, with- A 3. Between the needs indicated in the accumulating self- I 
| ot tJ in a short time, results are pro- study reports by American colleges and universities I 
Amherst ts duced which not only meet the re- and the existing —— and practices in these insti- t 
quirements set by the limiting fac- tutions. (Needs relevant to the general concerns of t 
Autrey Nell Wile —— ogg rive and lift to the program. A 4. Between the functions of the traditional text an 
Rohert Probst those of the paper-bound in the liberal education of 
ion is a privilege for any te t ea r industry ora n industry. e 
Yale er of discourse. It is enjoyable to 12:30-2:00 p.m. J I 
George S&S. Wrkoff University witness his artistry. To study his 2:30-4:30 p.m. Seminars, Set B. Reducing the Gap P 
award Foster, Georgia Institute of Teehnol- method is to strengthen one’s own B 1, Between the claims of the humanities, on the one hand, r 
Southem Methodit Tairenity | teaching technique. and of the social sciences and the natural sciences on 
Henry W. Sams. University of Chieaco Ad Longem et Latum the other for dominant role in liberal arts education C 
as iracles,” presen a e in of labor an nse 0 
(all mall College Enelish CFA Institute at and in liberal education for careers in industry. Cc 
11 Md Chanel. University of Massachusetts |lished in the January 1954 CEA 8. Between the traditional undergraduate liberal arts cur- a 
Amherst. Mass.) Critic, was printed, too, in the riculum and the needs of liberal education for adults c 
Annual fuherviption. $3.00 Thirteenth Prowram, Session 1953- in connection with careers in business and industry. h 
emer evennd clase miter deanery 34 24 154, of the Cleveland Orchestra. B 4. Between the claims of the individual and the claims of a 
under the Act of ane 24. bet Among those who read the piece the group in liberal education for executive leadership ti 
Entire issue. copyright 1954 by the Collesr|in the Program was the Reverend or ma leadership. 
rector, Catholic You rgani- era “ 
(Continued from page 1) zation, who wrote: “Your words... |Among the speakers: a 
invite the best people they can|have been the source of high en- G. Mennen Williams, Governor of Michiean ii 
get from all over the country. courazement to me, to such an ex- J. Wilson Newman, President. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
A Good Ratting Average tent that I find it impossible to re- John Hannah. President, Michigan State College, and Assistant fi 
Tt is difficult to get the toni-|frain from complimenting you on Defense ry for Manpower - 
selected | their pap Milton Muelder, Dean of Sciences and Arts, Michigan State Col- 
unday, so tha e ng aver- Nowhere have I found a finer 
age is usually that one program] digest of the ideas we are at- John d, Jr., Commissioner of Education, Commonwealth of H 
comes out of annrovimately thren| tempting to promote among the Massachusetts by 
or four on which work has been| quarter of a million young people Eric Larrabee, Associate Editor, Harper’s Magazine i 
done for anv nartienlar date Thie| in our Catholic Youth program Wilson Compton, President, Council for Financial Aid to Educa- & 
tops however, of careful seler-| jin the diocese of Cleveland. Be pa 
on of the tonic and the partici-| assured that vou will be quoted Robert J. Blakelv, pnegee, Central Regional Office, The Fund ~ 
pants insures the prorram qualitv| ad longem et latum in our feeble for Adult Education St 
and the relevancy and importance| yet energetic efforts to make our Clarence Hilberry. President. Wayne University fu 
of each particular tonic. Careful] youth realize the great dignitv Harlan Hatcher, President, University of Michigan tic 
prevarativa, of course, goes into! of being rational creatures of |Among the Advisers and Consultants are: Edgar L. Harden, Bese bo 
he program after the participants , and to encourage them tojof Continuing Education and Director of The Kellowg Center; A. M. th 
get together. test their great potentialities ir |Sullivan, Director of Public Relations, Dun & Bradstreet. Inc.; Jean pr 
Art and Tact the interest of the common a Mather. Eronost and Acting President, University of Massachv- on 
Into this work directly involvine ; George E. Probst, Director of the University of Chicago Round a 
the assembled particinants Georee Continning Nemand Table; John B. Schwertman, Director. The Center for the Study of . 
E. Probst concentrates his ten Concerning the S/R Renort or|Liberal Education for Adults; Peter Siegle, Research Associate. The a 
venrs’ arduous experience as Round |the 1953 CEA Institute at Corning. | Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults: J. F. Wolfram, to 
Table Director. As he gently|Mr. Cominsky himself has declared|Vice President, General Motors Corporation, and General Manager 
guides the panelists—themselves|that it “will probably raise more }|of Oldsmobile; — 7 the following Oldsmobile staff members; E. L. bot 
accustomed. usually, to lead rather | monev for colleges than anv other | Warner, Publicity Director; D. C. Burnham, Assistant Chief Engineer; ed 
than to follow—throuch the pre-|Dublication in America.” Certain-|Harold C. Good, Director of Salaried Personnel; T. E. Darnton, pent 
liminary. exploratory phases of the requests coming in tend to | Manager, Forge Plant; Donald Jackson, The Kellvgg Cen-} 
preparation, he combines courtesv |sunvort this prediction. Thus, ir|ter; A. Westley Rowland, Information Services Bureau, Michigan vis 
and patience with an overtone of | addition to the 425 copies ordered State College. the 
vine discontent. He suggests|hbv Mr. Allen Williams, Executive ing selected the topic of “Indus-;is being put. Miss McCoy informs one 
at once the empirically grounded | Secretarv of the Brown University |try and the Libers Arts” as its|us that copies are being by al an 
firmness of the seasoned field of- Fund. 70 copies have heen ordered first | Re rt to America; and he| faculty group making a study of the 
ficer and the imaginative vision|by Mr. Howard R. Reidenbaugh “ft is a problem worthy of|the objectives of Monmouth Col-| of 
of the artist. the serious consideration ot lege. and | that one professor is ns-} wo 
is reassuring to wa r. eges -I thou men a ou are si is report in an English 
Prohst solve, with the finesse of |ties, and 100 by Dean G. W. Star- pans cane for bringing it to the — we an 
a divlomat. the human relations cher, of Ohio University. These a yy of the nation.” For some time, the leaders in ‘we 
problems that boh up. It is ex-|are only three examples. In a subsequent letter, Mr. Wil-|our profession have st the T 
citine to watch him extract from S/R_ Commended liams remarked that the mailing|urgent need for vigorous public is 
the discursive, often eddvine, con-| Fully as significant as the or-|list had been expanded to include, | relations efforts by which the hu- e 
versation among the nanelists, the| ders themselves are the comments — leaders of Rhode Island in-| manities and other liberal studies 
solid substance of the final pro-|that have come with them. Mr. “those other corporations | are made vividly meaningful to the 
gram. and impose unon it firmness | Williams offered this explanation: oaumaal the nation which are headed | general public, as well as to those 
of structure and decisive direction. |““As we, in company with other|by alumni of Brown who, as leaders, are in a position 
And to see him do all this even|liberal arts colleges, are actively| Mr. Reidenbaugh characterized | to make decisions crucial to the fu- 
while he creates an illusion of the|seeking financial support of cor-|the S/R Report on the CEA Insti-|ture of humanistic and liberal stu- 
informal give-and-take of casual | porations, particularly in this area, |tute at Corning as “excellent”, and | dies in the United States. Certain- is 
talk. Robert Frost has said: the | we would be interested in having|he explained that he wished to|ly, through its Institutes on indus- 2 
thing that art does to life is to this article placed in the hands of | send a copy to college or uni-|try-liberal arts exchange, The Col- m 
strip it to form. Similarlv, one corporation heads who are con-| versity president in Pennsylvania. |lere English Association is man- 
may say that the thing that Georre cerned with this decision.” Then fully makine its contribution to 
bst does to loosely shaped talk he went on to express his thanks| From Mary E. McCoy, Librarian |the cause. It is thereby strengeth- 
is to strip it to form, clarifying the to The Saturday Review for hav-'at Monmouth College, comes news |ening our hands as College R 
uses to which our teachers. ee 
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The following is of a panel 
at iast = s SCCEA 
meeting at UCLA which aroused 
heatea discussion.) 


position work is frankly 
—is like treating the common cold. 
Everyone has his favorite nostrum 
and tales of miraculous cures. But 
we have no evidence that one 
——— works better than another, 


y works at ali—except as} 


faith-healing enters in. Just as 
almost all but the puniest eventual- 
ly stop sniffling, so almost all but 
lame-brains eventually write an 
English they feel answers their 
needs. Nature prevails where doc-|a 
tors fail; when a man some- 
thing to say, he usually finds a way 
to say it. 

But no one suffering from mal- 
nutrition can shake off a cold 
easily, and most of = incoming 
Freshmen are close spiritual 
pellagra. The few high school 
graduates who write weil are those 
with an appetite for good reading. 
Obviously, no one can write who 
never r I suggest, therefore, 
that we stop teaching Freshman 
Composition entirely—just as we 
are beginning to abandon cold 

cures—and improve the general 
health of the patient instead with 
a balanced diet of literature temp- 
tingiy served. 

What about Errors? 

But, I hear, what about the |), 
“gross rs” it is our bounden| ead 
duty to weed out? Can 
literature eliminate illiteracy? 
say that nothing else can. But 
first, let’s look at these 
gross for a 

A ck glance at any Engl 
‘vest or Handbook of 
Usage will show what we mean 
by the term. The same quick 
p should also show that these 
errors are of three different kinds: 
mechanical mistakes in spelling 
and punctuation; deviations from 
Standard English; and conf 
fumbling which blocks communica- 
tion. Of the three, oe 
errors are the easiest to 
the hardest to deal with. > = 
son is obvious; correct spelling 
and punctuation have lost their 
only real value, as marks of status. 


We forget that consistent spell- 
ing and punctuation have no 
to do with literature. Shakespeare | * 
couldn’t spell his own name, 
both he and his first editors point- 
ed by ear. For centuries our best ' 
authors took the same aristocratic 
attitude, until Noah Webster de- 
the rising mid 
common herd. If we let spelling 
and the finesses of poo & 
the way of the silk hat as symbols 
of bourgeois respectability, people | Dy 
would still read boo 
them. What has happened in 


There’s nothing like a live 


SYMPOSIUM: 


by Arms & Locke 


Coming in March — Prob. $4.50 
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No Chaos in N 
A series of radical spelling re- 
forms, beginning in 190/ and still 
going has the 


on, 
changed since Chaucer. The result 
is that no adult Norwegians except 
graphic mmission even pretena 
to spell consistently, and only edi- 
tors of authorized textbooks give 
damn. Like the Elizabethans, 
the best authors often spell the 
same word several ways on a 
single page. At the same time, 
Norwegian ignores many of the 
pretty points of punctuation which 
we spend years mastering. The 
—8s genitive, for example, has no 


as the spirit moves them. They 
sprinkle tormal prose with as many 
dashes as a co-ed’s love-letter, 
and put in commas only when 
they pause for breath. Most 
shocking of all, Norwegian type- 
writers don’t even have a a. 
colon; eve 
join two independent clauses with- 
out an in i conjunction. 
rature 
head than we can ay Tempe 
a manuscript of the 
ite ndset. by ou 
Composi- 
so she A* barely have quali- 


Norwegian school po 
written 
classes to conform < the 


under a 


the | dan 
he 


our second problem: viations 
and|from the so-called Received Stan- 
dard. I —— we can avoid the 
extremes which a few Nor- 
wegians se to make the 
vulgate the y lan- 
guage, so that middle-class child- 
that they must learn 

language in school which they 
dare not speak at home. Still, if 


used | tongue of the vulgar, 


we do not revise our notions of 
‘what is —— English to con- 
form to the facts, we may even- 


‘here too. In ion of 


e masses here too. In any so- 
the strive to 
class 


which they to be identified; 
which 


Dutch or or -. for os 
of the dominant lo-A 
But they strive cally. We 
cannot convince students, 
experience and common sense, that 
they will suffer socially for break- 
ing taboos which exist only in the 
ds of a few purists. Remembr: 
the immigrant’s child learned Eng- 
without a trace of forei 
‘cent or idiom, trem 
it, but he didn’t learn the schoo! 


apostrophe. Writers use single o: 
double quotation marks, or none, |: 


one uses a comma tojon 


fied for the lowest section of non- | be 


Stop Teaching Freshman Composition! 


Norway, a highly literate country, | main stream of any 
makes that 


and tarmers as well as 
protessionai students of the drama. 
Uccasional archaic forms do not 
simple people i in thie 
try from enjoying Mother G 

of Bible or such 


iain English as 
ond Mark Twain. 


strain 
the appropriate gobbledygook: 


is I and refuse to recognize the 0M any subject worth chewing and 
impersonal you. Only light ephemeral 
pervert language can one er a tion we 
“It is respectfully poten B that -heartedly suggest imitating in 
the illumination be i | Freshman Composition. Give our 
immediately” to “Please turn the Students a chance to meet superior 
lights out at once.” adul understand 


by rule, 
feeling that straightforward 
munication, or any communica- 
tion, is purely secondary. it is 


y 3 
our fault, or the fault of the high- | hait 


school teachers whom we have 


be written for Friday. 
of dangling construction that ob- 
scures sense is usually the result 
of a pathetic effort to write an 
as sentence. (Speaking of 


constructions, the kind we | his 
— 


but use ourselves,—the 

ones which don’t interfere with 
communication would be quite re- 
spectable if we could coin some 
fancy name for them like, say, the 
“gerund absolute.”) When a stu- 
dent writes a cluster of words that 
blunders helplessly around a mean- 
ing, ‘ino not trying to make sense. 


purpose is to convince 
Miss Fiditch that ro has enriched 
his voca with 


full-memori 

peaition with a split infinitive. sak 
Stop Interfering 

The first remedy for this situa- 


tion, I submit, is to stop teaching | that 


man Composition altogether. 
Left to their own devices, students 
would recover faster than they do 
now from the confusion and sense 
of insecurity high school English 
teachers have created. If they but 
reverted to the vulgate we might 
stop there; at least would no 
longer stumble over their own feet. 
Anyone who cherishes — bn 
ters from a 

stopped school in McGulfey's Thid 
knows how much better sense they 
make than Freshman 
and how much more forceful their 
language is. 


a sign of status. Like Adam 


Moreover. Norwegians | as 
‘have learned through their heroic after the Fall, they demand a fig- 


t 


Sooner or later, they ac- 


closer to theguire not only the legitimate jar 


‘rhe sort} every 


and discover that nei- 
hy economists nor scientists have 


soporific 

really are. Chaucer, Defoe 
Hemingway will show him w 
homely words and concrete 
can do. 


FoF 


> 


we have two strikes 

against us. Every high school 

graduate already knows that 

Shakespeare wrote to torture 

schoolboys, and he has his private 

opinion of those who made him 

pretend he just adored the Faerie 
Queene. 

LIONEL STEVENSON 

UCLA 


| Page THREE 
LLL LLL LLL LLL 
fon of their trades but the syle 
they believe dignifies the job. 
is language than Hence all the stilted business let- 
| of the iearned. ters, political inanities, and learned 
—— a a picayumsh about the whole matter ibsen is stul good Norwegian, des- articies done out of the German . 
a of mechanics. _— his quaint spelling, and every with an axe. Colle catal 
| “It is imperative that arrange- ok 
alf ments be made by every in- .: 
hip rreshman to take the > <5 
for knghsh Proficiency Test prior : 
ose t visi big 
through ind it to be obtained the 
eer hard to plow Hawthorne; ‘forms trom 
or domes. otfice of the English Depart- 
elf- In our efforts to teach “correct- ment, which is located on the : 
ties ness” we usually succeed only in| third floor of Bilge Memorial 
~ gy is Ryo vulgate, and Literature as Example 
and neither is one must complete his| Literature alone can provide bet- 
of or her paper; these similar ter modeis. By literature, | has- 
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(A paper presented to the spring 
meeting of the Middle Atlantic 
College 2 Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 2, 1953) 

One thing that the linguists do 
not give us, I think, is a different 
ultimate aim. We can all agree 
that what we want to do with each 
student is bring him to as large a 
competence in his command of 
English writing as his gifts will 
permit. We want him to read 
what he has to read with pleasure 
and understanding and ease, and 
we want him to write what he has 
to write lucidly and ees so 
that his scribblings do not leave 
his hands and go out of his con- 
trol. We want him to call his shots 
and make them good. I will not 
submit to any charge that a linguis- 
tic approach is a cheap submission 
to careless and ignorant ineptitude. 


A Philosophy of Language 

What the linguists do give us 
is a picture such as the world has 
never known of the substance we 
work with, and for the English 
teacher that substance is the lan- 
guage of this great and varied 
people. In this picture the facts 
of language are important, but 
they are not all, and the whole 
multitude of discrete facts is not 
essential to us. More than a 
science of language, linguistics 
offers the English teacher a philo- 
sophy of language. It offers him 
an ordering of the facts of his 
own experience that makes sense 
of them, and it sharpens his ob- 
servation so that he can enrich 
his experience. It teaches him 
how to see his subject; and I think 
it is remarkable how little of the 
detail of linguistics he can get 


along with, if he grasps its prin- 
ciples and begins to work in terms 
of them. 


Speech Communities 

Our method of teaching language 
will develop inexorably from our 
idea of what language is. If we 
can get the idea that language is 
8 h in the mouths of men, and 
that every other kind of human 
communication except ossibly 
gesture is a secondary handling ac- 
tivity related to speech, we will 
see that the English teacher must 
have a clean-cut understanding of 
the nature of English speech to 
deal adequately with writing. Each 
of us speaks a local and personal 
variety of English which is deeply 
rooted and traditional in the 
community where he has spent his 
youth; therefore every student in 
a college class is a representative 
—a delegate—from his own speech- 
community. A speech-community, 
simply defined, is a group of 
people who customarily talk to 
each other. After a class takes 
shape, it, too, is a speech-commu- 
nity, and that is a fact we can 
work with. Its members are our 
informants. Their speech is what 
we start with. 

Writing a Secondary Symbolism 

Speech is a sequence of soun 
emitted in time; its primal order 
is the order in which the sounds 
come out. It is a comnlex orches- 
tration of sounds which in them- 


selves are not simple, but chords is worth more; it is and it must 


| the solid ground of our thinking 


(as Whitehall says); and fortun- 
nately for our writing, it is a 
system of great redundancy. The 
signals of speech reinforce each 
other to such an extent that a mere 


ds |all lie in the future. 


line to the right, is an adequate 
analogy to speech. 

_ Our traditional system of writ- 
ing, with its capitais, its grouping 
of letters into words, and its con- 
ventional punctuation, is an ade- 
quate secondary symbolism; we 
get into troubie only when we 
think of it as primary and think 
that when we deal with writing we 
are dealing with language. It has 
the advantage, moreover, that 1 
can write in my dialect what you 
will read in yours, and that Shakes- 
peare wrote in his dialect what we 
both read in ours. The sounds 
that Shaxespeare made have drifted 
down the wind, the words he wrote 
come quick to life in our sounds, 
not his. 


No Grammar without Phonemics 


It is not phonetics, then, that 
we need to learn as Kinglish teach- 
ers, but phonemics; and we need 
to learn it because we cannot have 
a grammar without it. We don’t 
need phonetics because we know 
the sounds of our language; we 
need phonemics because we need 
to know the system of these sounds. 
The phonemes of English are the 
basic atomic units of our expres- 
sion. (We will become phoneti- 
cians fast enough when we try to 
describe the making of the phone- 
mes in our mouths.) We need 
because phonemes com- 
ine into morphemes. Morphemes 
work in two ways—in word-vuuid- 
ing and in sentence-building, in vo- 
cabulary and in syntax. (That is 
the division of morpnhemics that 
Fries sneaks _in on us in his 
Structure of English, and wisely, 
too.) 

Now again it is not the detaii 
that is important, but the principle. 
We need to know the list of Eng- 
lish phonemes, because they make 
up a system working together. 
But it is a short list: nine simple 
vowels, three semivowels, 21 con- 
sonants, four degrees of stress, 
four degrees of pitch, and four 
kinds of juncture. We don’t need 
a list of the morphemes; all we 
need to know is the kind of mor- 
phemes that occur. We don’t need 
a complete syntax; all we need to 
know is the representative patterns 
of respresentative units. If we 
have this equipment (that we can 
pick up in one semester) we know 
our language for the purpose of 
teaching it. Then we can teach 
our students how to use their eyes 
to reconstruct the patterns that 
are native to their ears, and how 
to build into writing the patterns 
that they speak. 


Our Responsibility 

Now I think that as long as we 
meddle with the English language 
in English classes we have a pro- 
fessional responsibility to give our 
students a clear idea of how it 
works. Working out the ways of 
doing so is a task for the future; 
textbooks, exercises, and the prac- 
tical procedures of the classroom 
Even if the 
interlocking structures of 
English were to be known only for 
their own sake, they are worth 
knowing. But knowledge of them 


about language, the basis of our 
philosophy of language. 

Present knowledge about lan- 
guage has two other kinds of im- 


sketch of them is all we need to plication for us, at least. One lies 
reconstruct the whole complex ut- in the relationship of language to 


terance. 


Thus it is that a series the individual who possesses it as 


of letters on a page, carried in a.@ learned pattern of habits and 


tionship of language to the society 
which cannot express itself with- 
out it. The first is the matter of 
language-learning, and the second 
the matter of usage. Englisn 
teachers have entertained in the 
past and still largely entertain to- 
day some-fancy notions about the 
status of language in the individual 
and in society that have made us 
go completely wrong in our teach- 
ing. 

We have taken a so-called stan- 
dard written English as our norm 
and we have tried to beat the ha- 
bits of our students into line with 
it, setting ourselves against the 
massive linguistic pressures of 
community use which have always 
prevailed in spite of all opposition. 
We have treated our students as 
culpable transgressors against 
their language and nagged them 
out of ail normal pleasure in it, to 
the point where they get one load 
of literature and take off for spec- 
tator sports. They sit in timid 
frustration before a blank sheet of 
paper, more afraid of doing wrong 
than hopeful of conveying what 
they have to say. And we have 
contemptuously tried to drive out 
of existence locutions that stand 
on the rock foundation of centuries 
of human use. 


Teach Observation 

Modern linguistics teaches us 
that the diversities of usage are 
more far-reaching, more complex, 
more firmly embedded in our so- 
ciety than we have ever dreamed. 
Our _ is not to be social arbiters, 
deciding that the usage of one 
group in the community is repre- 
nensible and the usage of another 
to be imitated. Our job is a pro- 
fessional one, to teach the tools of 
observation, so that our students, 
moving from the uneducated into 
the educated group, can observe, 
evaluate, and determine for them- 
selves what new practices the 
want to absorb. Our job is to teac 
them how to enrich whatever lan- 
guage they come to us with by 
absorption of the expressions that 
will serve them in whatever way of 
life they choose. The one teacher 
who can make them at home in the 
company they will keep is the 
company they will keep. 


Effect on Literary Criticism 


But we are only in part teachers 
of the English language. We are 
by choice and by inclination culti- 
vators of literature and teachers 
of it. Literature is an art-form 
whose substance is oe With 
eg! few exceptions that criticism 
of literature starts high, above an 
examination of the substance it- 
seif. As a writer and as a reader 
I was long puzzled by the fact that 
criticism carried me only occa- 
sionally and by chance into an un- 
derstanding of literary works and 
of the process by which they came 
into being. I could turn back to 
the works themselves and fumble 
my way to a better comprehension 
of them. And the reason was that 
criticism never got down to the 
basic problem of the instrumenta- 


uses it, and the other in the rela- | literary organization on the basic 


be |tion of the language itself. 


I believe that we have come to 
a time when the critic is going to 
vapor off into inanity if he does 
not begin his study of a work of 
literary art with the ascending 
levels of linguistic organization: 
the phonemic, the morphemic, and 
the syntactic. For what is a poem 
but the imposition of structures of 


intrinsic structures of the lan- 
guage? What is it but a structure 
supporting itself by the thrust and 
repulsion of its own tensions, like 
an iron truss bridge spanning a 
stream? And where is the line to 
be drawn in our time between 
poetry and prose? 


Linguistics Comes First 
Thus the grasp of our langua 
as it has been given to us by the 
investigators of language who 
work here at Georgetown, at the 
State Department, at rnell 
Michigan, Virginia, Indiana, and 
elsewhere is not something that 
we can take or leave alone. Ad- 
mittedly it is not simple, but as 
Paul berts points out in The 
CEA Critic, we cannot accept or 
reject it on the grounds of simpli- 
city. It is not something that has 
meaning only in advanced courses 
in language or in specialized train- 
ing for linguists. It is an under- 
standing basic to all we do in all 
our courses. It is the ground for 
successful teaching of composition 
to the masses of students who come 
to us in need of our teaching. It 
is the very necessary ground for 
a literary esthetic that will help us 
to lead our students cleanly and 
simply into the heart of the literary 

works we ask them to study. 

_ The humanities had their nurture 
in the effort of Renaissance man to 
face in an orderly way the universe 
of human conduct. At no time 
have the humanities had real force 
except in a close marriage to the 
best science of the day. In our 
day we often wryly look upon our- 
selves, the English teachers, as the 
last of the Renaissance spirits, the 
remnant of those who took all 
knowledge for their province. Lin- 
guistics is surely a new science, 
but just as surely we will not 
thrive except as we encompass it 
as we have so many others, and 
wed our practices to it. 


DONALD J. LLOYD 
Wayne University 
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American literature. 
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Literature Is Also Art 
A Modern Book of Esthetics, an 
Anthology, revised edition, edited 
with introduction and notes by 
Melvin Rader. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1952. $4.85. 


| I’ve Been Reading 


| J. Gordon Eaker, Literary Editor 


than verbal, and pre 
editor’s new fourfold approach to 
art, which is revealed in the organi- 


for the! 


The standard tories of charac- 
terization, point of view, conflict, 


dialogue, unity, and setting are 


Literature is one of the Fine zation of the selections and the handled deftly with pointed illus- 


Arts. A poem or drama or novel 
is a work of art and is to be rele- 
vantly pursued as such. 

Yet the literary-historical, rather 
than the aesthetic, is still the do- 
minant approach in the academic 
study of literature. This is true 
in large measure because the train- 
ing ot college teachers of English 
is incidental to the traditional 
Ph.D. program with its heavy 
emphasis upon English, and now 
latterly also American, literary his- 
tory. The instructor feels at home 
in considering poems and dramas 
and novels as revealing the Age, as 
exhibiting foreign influences, as 
foreshadowing social change. He 


notes preceding each of the groups 
of readings, which are gathered in- 
to the three main parts of the 
thology. 

This Modern Book of Esthetics 
retains from the earlier edition 
such art critics as Croce, Tolstoy, 
Bosanquet, Clive Bell, Whitehead. 
It also retains, but with new selec- 
tions, Dewey, Freud, Fry, I. A| 
Richards, and Santayana. 

Newcomers include D. W. Got- 
shalk (a selection from his Art 
.and the Social Order), John Hos- 
|\pers (from Meaning and Truth in 


‘the Theodore M. Greene 
| (from The Arts and the Art of 
riticism), Curt Ducasse (from| 


trations that clear up the mystery 
in a practical way. Tricks of the 


an- trade are told by one who has her- 


self dealt with editors and agents 
and knows the business side as well 
as the creative side of writing. And 
she knows, too, the personal prob- 
lems of writers, the blocks that 
confront everyone at times, and 
ways of getting 


Charles Grosvenor The 
Voice of England—A History of 
English Literature. Second i- 
tion. New York: r & Bros. 
1952. Pp. 671. $4. 


This most readable, scholarly, 


feels ill at ease in considering them The Philosophy of Art). Selections and humane history of English let- 


as works of art. 


Lacking specific training and bert Read, Stephen C. Pepper, A. to our time b 


experience in the several arts and 
a philosophical view of art and the 


arts, the English instructor con- and Charles W. Morris. And with of 


are also now included from Her- 


D. W. Prall, W. P. 


C. Bradley, 
Christopher Caudwell, 


Montague, 


rs has now been brought down 
the addition of a 
Iggs, 
The new part fur- 


new part, “Engli 
Since 1910” by 
Princeton. 


tinues in his familiar way—unless fifteen to twenty pages—very read- nishes helpful guidance through 


he strikes out anew to discover and 
explore fresh paths. 

For the person not already wide- 
ly read in the art theory of our 


century, A Modern Book of Esthe- dimension to their understanding of iterary ule elie tte ae: 


tics is here recommended. The old 
edition of this anthology was very 
good indeed. The new edition is 
seventeen years the better. This is 
no mere “revised edition,” as it is 
modestly called, but substantially a 
new work. 

The structure of the book is al- 
together new. The introduction is 
new. Thirteen new and mostly 
recent critics are included (and a 
dozen earlier ones dropped), and 
five writers are represented by new 
or enlarged selections. Indeed, of 
the 32 generous readings in aesthe- 
tic theory, only 14 are retained 
from the 1935 edition, and these 
total only one-third of the present 
600 pages! 

The new Introduction is called 
“The Meaning of Art.” The old 
one—‘Main Tendencies in Recent 
Esthetics.” The change is more 


Distinguished medieval texts avail- 
able only in EVERYMAN'S LIBRARY 
Standard Edition - - $1.65 


Arthurian 


able pages—for each! 

For many students and teachers 
Melvin Rader’s renewed and 
ly enhanced anthol will add a 


literature as art. 
CHARLES W. COOPER 
Whittier College 


Margaret Widdemer. Basic Prin- 
iples of Fiction Writing. Boston: 
e Writer, Inc., 1953. 252 pp $3. 
Herself a prolific author and 
teacher of writing, Miss Widdemer 


here gives the free-lance writer and | 


teacher of fiction writing the prac- 
tical advice that he needs. She re- 
cognizes that half the battle is 
having faith in oneself and that 


jearly and later phases of mod 


ern 
poetry and fiction and adds notes 
on modern drama and literary cri- 
ticism. 

Professor Osgood’s informal li- 


marize in a few pages a great fig- 
ure like Chaucer, Milton, or 
Browning without ever being dull. 
Concisely but he gives 
the essential facts, portrays the 
warm personality of the artist, 
supplies needed und from 
the classics, and drops just the 
anecdotes that one can use in re- 
freshing one’s teaching. 

It is hard to overpraise this 
volume, either for the young stu- 
dent or the grizzled bien 


most of the writer’s material comes Leonard Unger and William Van 
from his inner self. Teachers should © eo Poems for Study, Rine- 
like this book because of its many|" Tr’ there is still any doubt about 
illustrations from stories and the triumph of certain contem- 
novels that well-read writers should porary modes of criticism in the 
know classroom, the amount of money 

5 that the big publishers have been 
venturing lately on “critical” an- 
thologies ought to dispell it. The 


two of the younger teacher- 
It ensures results erties is one of the best. In this 

e co. 1 an 
in f I com ' ion of Bri American 


pay from Skelton to the present 
me the biographical entries are 
considerably more substantial and 
the  bibli phies considerably 
more catholic than is frequently 
the case in the new anthologies, and 

e@ poems are simply presented 
chronologically instead of tortuous- 
ly rearran accordi to some 
superimposed and complex critical 


The editors have wisely avoided 
many of the other controversial 
features of their famous predeces- 
sors in the field. Here there is no 
“indispensable” g of special 
critical terms and no 
of some useful critical tool such as 
“irony” or “total meaning” into an 
all purpose, evaluative gimmick. 
Here are no laborious dissections 
of egregiously bad poems and no 
wholesale raids on currently un- 
Romantics or Victorians. 

ith this book, for example, we 
can again make up our own minds 
about Shelley if we want to. And 
nowhere here is there anything like 
the audacious lambasting of “The 
Indian Serenade” and “Ulal 
that attracted so much 


Understanding 
and 
Using English 


Newman B. Birk - Genevieve B. Birk 
Tufts College 
875 pages $3.75 
The Odyssey Press 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3 


most recent example of the type |} 


lowing up 
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LIMERICK 

THE MONTH 

When folks who are simple and 
y 

Say eyether and Yes, it is I, 

Iu bet their vernacular 

Feels as spectacular 

As me in my tails and white tie. 


—B. J. 
in Understanding the 
pioneering Brooks and arren 
volume. indeed, a comparison of 
the analyses of “Ulalume” in this 
text and in the earlier one gives 
us @ nice measure of the advance 
in subtiety and shading that this 
type of criticism has achieved in 
tne aging process. 

But despite these virtues one 
must raise a qualifying question or 
two concerning the boox’s utility as 
a text. It is intended primarily, I 
presume, for Students in introduc- 
tory courses in literature. Yet it 
seems to me that the editorial ap- 
paratus is more often addressed to 
the critical fraternity than to the 
uninitiated student. As a result, 
book can used en- 

y intelligibly only by somebody 
who already knows his way around 
pretty well on the internecine 
battlefields of contemporary criti- 
cism. CLARENCE L. KULISHECK 

Baker University 

The Middle Atlantic Grow 
CEA, will hold its spring meeti y 
at 10:45 am.,, May 1, 
at George W nm University, 
Washington, D.C. The program 
will focus on the Iintroduction to 
Literature Course: its goal, meth- 
ods and variant forms. 
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An inexpensive volume 
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American Literature Survey 
Course. March, 
648 pages, probably $4.50. 
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(Part of an address delivered at 
the fall meeting of the Virginia, 


For longer than we may wish to | 
remember, the organization, the 
purposes, the rationale of the gra- 
duate school have been under dis- 
cussion. Twenty-five years ago 
articles and books were appearing 
which recognized the dual purpose 
of the graduate school—to train 
research scholars and to train 
teachers for college positions. The 
question was raised whether it was 
giving enough attention to the 
second function. For the fact was 
obvious enough: a very large per- 
centage of the students in graduate 
school went into college teaching. 

Very shortly after the end of 
World War II, when college enroll- 
ment began to swell and the 
scramble for teachers was on, the 
problem seemed to become more 
acute. In 1946 Howard Mumford 
Jones published a book which some 
of you will remember. It was en- 
titled Education and World Trage- 
dy. in this book Professor Jones 
advanced his simple and devastat- 
ing proposal to rechristen the gra- 
duate school a Kesearch Training 
Institute, whose only purpose 
would be the training of research 
workers, and to create a new insti- 
tution—The Graduate College— 
which would educate persons com- 
petent to teach in the liberal arts 
coliege. Into this college, be it 
noted, no one would be admitted 
who was “cynically” after a Ph.D. 

as a union card. These in- 
stitutes have not yet been created. 


Unprecedented Demands 

Within the next seven to twelve 
years (1Y96U-1965) we shall need 
teachers in unprecedented numbers. 
lt may stagger your imagination— 
as it does mine—to contemplate the 
enormous demand that will be made 
on graduate schools for trained 
teachers during the next decade. 
lt may also stagger you to realize 
the size of the college population 

those years: 4 million stu- 
dents in 196U: 4 million in 1965. 
After that, the figures continue 
upward. if we are to keep educa- 
tional standards about where they 
are now, let us assume a ratio vu. 
15 students per teacher. That 
means ZUU,U0U teachers in 196U, 
270,000 in 1965. We shall have 
to produce each year somewhat 
More than 14,UUU trained teachers 
holding the Ph.V. 

Now, it is inconceivable even to 
imagine that the graduate schools 
in this country can provide such 
numbers. Since 1946, not more 
than 7,000 Ph.D.’s have been prod- 
uced on the average every year. 
Only between 60 and 70% of these 
go into teaching; for many attend 
graduate school to get a research 
training which enables them to find 
jobs at ever-increasing beginning 
salaries in industry. Perhaps as 
many as 5,000 have gone into teach- 
ing, and if so, they have not really 
supplied those lost every year to 
the profession. I need not remind | 
you that the percentage of those 
going into the humanities has stead- 

y decreased in the past 20 years. 
In English, for example, the per- 
centage of Ph.D.’s of the total 
Ph.D. oe has dropped from 
about 7% to about 4.5% | 

Now, if the graduate schools 
have not been graduating more 
than 5,000 persons for teaching, 
how will they—beginning tomor- 
row morning—produce 14,000? 
The answer is obvious: they won't. 


The Graduate School and the College Teacher 


West Virginia, and North Caro-/To be in a position to do so, would 'schools have had some success, and 
lina CEA at Sweet Briar College). mean a tremendously rapid in-|some considerabie tailures in re- 


crease in graduate school teaching 
personnel. Where do we suddenly 
find teachers? I won’t even bother 
to pursue this subject. For if we 
could find them, where do we find 
graduate students enough for them 
to teach? And how long does it 
require to train that brave, new, 
broadly educated, knowledgeable 
teacher? Four years, or five, or 
six? We are then very close to 
1960—and the undergraduate de- 
luge is about to engulf the colleges, 
still waiting for their thousands 
of new teachers. Yes, a miracle 
1s needed, but I see no imminent 
signs of its appearance. 


Co-operation Needed 


If a solution exists, I am con- 
vinced that it will be found only 
by the close cooperation of the col- 
lege and the graduate _ school. 
ot the college teachers and the 
graduate school teachers. We are 
together in this problem; and in 
such a situation, neither of us will 
go tar enough without the other. 
Uur inter-dependence must, I think, 
receive tar more recognition than 
It has received in the past, and the 


ponds between us must be rapidly 
strengthened to meet the tests 
ahead of us. 

Uur mutual and paramount prob- 
1em—to develop a competent college 
teacher—calls, as I see it, for our 
best concerted efforts on three 
tronts: recruitment, training, and 
placement. The college and the 
college teacher are concerned with 
two, and the graduate school and 
its personnel with all three. 1 
should like to develop some ideas 
upon all of them. 


Recruitment 
Whose responsibility is it, any- 
how, to ferret out those undergra- 
duate students who ought to go in- 
to college teaching? It is yours 
and ours, jointly. The graduate 


Just Published! 


TELEVISION WRITING 
and SELLING 


by Edward Barry Roberts 


A complete guide for writers who are 
aiming for the growing TV market, 
this book answers every question a 
free-lance writer could ask about — 


Story selection, time and space 
limitations, special effects, use 
of TV terms, the TV Code, how 
and where to sell scripts, re- 
lease forms, copyright, author’s 
rights, use of literary agents,etc. 


Sample scripts of actual TV productions 
are reprinted and analyzed. 


dramatic shows, 
Roberts is exceptionally qualified 
te give advice on TV Writing. 


Television Writing and Selling is up-to- 
date and thoroughly documented, an 
ideal text for class study. Educational 
discount applies. 


515 pages, illustrated. $5.75 
THE WRITER, INC., Publishers 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


cruitment. And we have not often 
enougn worked intelligently with 
college teacher's to solve this crucial 
probiem. As teachers we nave not 
—us a group—worked diligently 
enough, 1 think, to bring our best 
students into college teaching. 

1 think students’ decisions are be- 
ing made fairly early in the under- 
graduate years, and i tear that we 
in tinglisn, tor example, have al- 
lowed many students, by default, 
to slip away trom us. A good 
man halt-disposed to want to teach 
English 1s pulled to a major in 
naturai sciences. We think we 
know why: sciences are riding 
high; for the trained research man, 
multitudes of offers open up be- 
fore he comes within sighting dis- 
tance of his Ph.D. High salaries 
are the rule. We hesitate to sug- 
gest teaching because of the low 
salary schedules in our colleges. 
We even say, at times, “I cannot 
conscientiously advise a good stu- 
dent to go into teaching.” And we 
further are convinced that unless 
salary scales are markedly im- 
proved, one should not ask a stu- 
dent to prepare for teaching when 
other fields are so much more lu- 
crative. 

lf this has been our attitude, 
must we not reform? Most of us 
believe that teaching is a high and 
noble calling; most of us find tre- 
mendous satisfactions in it; most 
of us would want no better life— 
though we all could do with more 
money. These attitudes, these con- 
victions must be made known to 
students. 

1 am optimistic about the future 
of college teaching for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, it still 
remains a most honorable profes- 
sion, and we do not need to apolo- 
gize for ourselves. Salary scales are 


For APRIL 
Publication 


MANCHESTER 


A new handbook for Fresh- 
man composition § courses, 


with a whole-to- organ- 
ization which d first with 
the composition, then the 


paragraph, the sentence, and 
the word. About 448 pages. 


APPLETON-CENTURY 
CROFTS 


35 W. 32 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


getting better, and they will get 
better still, ‘Lhere 18 no doubt in 
my mind that American industry, 
which has so richly benetited by 
the education that we have pro- 
vided—and which we have subDsi- 
dized in its behait—will soon pro- 
vide large and significant support 
to privately endowed colleges. ‘hey 
are now “sold on tne idea’, and 
workable pians for equitable dis- 
tribution of this long over-due sup- 
port may be expected trom the 
committee recently tormed under 
the chairmanship of Wilson Comp- 
ton. With this financial under- 
writing, attractive salaries—com- 
petitive with at least the majority 
of salaries in business concerns— 
will appear in the private colleges. 
One objection to college teaching, 
then, will have disappeared. In 
the second place, a new, and care- 
tully articulated, collaboration be- 
tween colleges and graduate schools 
will be established to insure a pos- 
itive and energetic recruitment of 
teachers. It will appear because it 


must. 
Training 

The more I think about our mu- 
tual problems, the more I am con- 
vinced that recruitment is our most 
important, and most difficult job. 
Yet, in the spate of articles on 
coliege teacher training, | see hard- 
ly any mention of it. Most atten- 
tion is devoted to attacks upon the 
present graduate school programs 
and to suggestions and even ela- 
borate plans for the better train- 
ing of graduate students as pros- 
pective teachers. These, I wel- 
come; but I must confess that I 
shiver a bit when I scan a program 
(issued by a respectable middle- 
western state university) for the 
training of English teachers writ- 
ten in a most questionable English 
style, and larded with all the same 


“We have decided to adopt 


for required use in our 
freshman English program.” 
—DR. GEORGE E. GRAUEL 
of English, 


John Carroll University. 
More entries (142,000) . . . more pages 


(1,760) . . . more examples of 

+ . More pictures (over 3,100 
illustrated). 
Cloth $5 With 26-tab Thumb Index $6. 


We THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE 


by Chariton Laird, Professor of English, 
University of Nevada, and author of Laird’s 

. “Charm as well as learned. 
I shall recommend it with idence 


to the field." Cabell Greet, Dept. of 
reet, 

English, bia 
University. $1.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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mn that we get from the schools 
cation. 


how 
after all, can the gradu 
ate school provide? What can we 
do to modify one of the functions 
of the school in order to serve the 
other function? We can do some- 
what more than we have done in the 

but probably not so much as 

e critics of the graduate school 
would wish to see done. We can, 
it seems to me, create a seminar 
in which the student may 
briefed on certain aspects of his 
future experience in a college, in- 
cluding information on numerous 
day-to-day problems that he will be 
concerned with as teacher, as a 
citizen of a community, and as a 
Furthermore, he might be 
to observe a successful 
teacher (not a graduate school 
teacher, of course), to write out 
his reactions to this teacher’s 
“methods”, to confer with him, and 
to indulge in a mutual analvsis of 
su ul and unsuccessful ap- 
proaches to the materials of the 
course. 

We can not, however, modify the 
present graduate school research 

rogram very much and still re- 
pin the appearance of a research 
institution; but we can make some 
modification in the Ph.D. without 
cheanening it and without destroy- 
ing its value for the collere. A 
student who comes to us with a de- 
cent liberal arts education ought to 
expect to complete his degree with- 
in three rs—or at most four— 
beyond his bachelor’s. Relatively 
few now do so. Since we want and 
need well-trained students in sub- 
ject matter, we can not, in good 
conscience, make the program 
easier than it is. 

But we can certainly rethink the 
whole philosophy of the disserta- 
tion, which is, I think, the chief 
obstacle to an earlier completion of 
the degree. We must continue to 
insist that the student achieve a 
certain control over research tech- 
niques: we must continue to ask 
that he investigate in original 
sources, and that he embody his 
findings in a dissertation. 


Placement 
From the graduate school point 


much training for 


How “French” is Evangeline? 

It seems a thoroughly safe opin- 
ion to believe that among French- 
sneaking Canadians nothing in 
American literature has greater 
celebrity than Longfellow’s Evan- 
geline. In Canada it is doubtless 
considered unquestionably the 
poet’s chef-d’oeuvre, the authentic 
and moving account of the tracedy 
of a pnerple, the dispersion of the 
Acadians in 1755. 

Evangeline was inspired by a 
background of reading, with no 
personal exnerience or observation 
whatever of the regions in which 
the action of the narrative had 
taken nlare. It seems tr have heen 
eonsiderablv influenced bv the des- 
eriptions of American gseenerv in 
the wark of Chateauhriand. which 
Lonefellow was enthusiecticallv 
reading ah~ut that time. There is 
evidence that he ohtained some 
helnful information from a former 
Harvard Law stndent livine in 
Louisiana, concerning the Acrdians 
who were exiled there and the na- 
ture of their new home along the 
Mississipni. The story of the two 
lovers which forms the central 
thread of the narrative was related 


of view I believe we must do better 
than we have done in the matter 
of placement. I believe we must 


analyse our students as prospective 
teachers. To say that John Doe 
wrote a passable dissertation on 
Stephen Duck is not enough. We 
must be absolutely honest in our 
assessment, and we must think 
first of all of John Doe as a teach- 
er in a certain kind of community. 
If we feel sure that he will not 
adapt himself, we must say so. 
And conversely, when we have a 
man with what we consider the 
best of training and accomplish- 
ment, we must go all out for him. 
By “we,” I mean the major depart- 
ment—not an individual—and the 
graduate school organization. 


CHARLES E. WARD 
Duke Univ. 


Ready in April 


Charles M. Coffin’s 
MAJOR POETS: 
English and American 


A 544-page anthology rep- 
resenting the works of 34 
maior noets. 


—with a separate “Student 
Guide” to understanding 
and appreciation. (May 
publication) 


Probable Price: $2.75 (Text) 
$1.25 (Guide) 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17 


the third edition 
Coming this month 


by John M. Kierzek 


Distinguished in its field for 
completeness and clarity. this 
teachable handbook has been 
thoroughly and carefully re- 
vised. The text approaches 
the student in an informal 
manner and at the same time 
gives him a firm footing in 
the matter of usage without 


being rigidly prescriptive. 


to hira by a friend of Hawthorne’s. 
Both Hawthorne and Whittier had 
considered using the story for li- 
terary purposes, but 
it in favor of Longfellow, who 
evidently more eager for it, and 
whom they felt to be the better 
to handle it. 


| 


It is common knowledge that 
Longfellow was a professor of mod- 
ern language, particularly French. 
|Since the study of modern lan- 
guages in college was a new thing 
|in his day, he even had to prepare 
his own textbooks, including a 
French grammar and a book of 
French readings. That he had 
done very extensive reading in 
French cannot be doubted. Having 
spent about eight months in Paris 
(1826-27), he was supposed to have 
“acquired a good practical know- 
ledge” of the language. With 
whatever brilliance of intelligence 
and persistent effort. however, he 


consequences of constructing all 
the foundation of one’s “know- 
ledee” of a living language on a 
purely bookish basis. Certain in- 
trinsic qualities of the snoken 
tongue. in which the whole thing 


have somewhat eluded his grasp. 
Utherwise how could he have done 
just what he did with this poem, 
and felt right about 1t? 


French Has No Metre 

Could he have fully realized the 
simple, fundamental fact that 
French words cannot be written in 
“metre”? Was he quite aware— 
English-sneaking people so seldom 
are—that in French all svilables 
are practically equal in force. so 
that as soon as you nut French 
words in metrical “feet,” they 
eease to be mech? One wondere 
how he would have read French 
erallv! At any rate. the metre of 
Evangeline abs>lutelv obliges the 
reader to distort. that is to aneli- 
cize, the pronunciation of every 
French name that annears therein. 
Try pronouncing these names as ir 
French, in any line where anv of 
them occurs. and you immediatelv 
throw the dactyllic pattern out of 
joint. 

Perhans the most discordant note 


of the heroine, Evangeline. Any 
currency that name mav ever have 
had in French is so slight as to 
be quite negligible; the poet ap- 
pears to have invented it. As a 
theoretical French name, rhonetic 
rrinciples would require it to be 
E-van-gé-line. Of course everyone 
calls it “I-VANGE-uh-lun,” in ac- 
cordance with the way ™m 
English is naturally pronounced, 
and with the metre of the poem, in 
every line where the name occurs. 


Oral Presentation 


On November 1, 1951.Evangeline 
was presented dramaticallv over 
the network of the Columbia 
Rroadcasting Svstem. with Joan 
Fontaine reading the title-réle. 
Mr. James Hilton. who presented 
the program, called it “a storv 
which is vart of our historv.” It 
was based unon textual quotations 
from Longfellow’s poem. 
| In view of what we have been 
considering, the pronunciation of 
proper names in this poem presents 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


a real problem to the oral reader. 
It is not surprising that the hand- 
ling of it in this instance was 


something of a hodge-podge. Grand 
usually ap- 


\Pré was 


evuld hardly escape the ineluctable th 


is profoundly rooted. must alwavs p 


of all is the verv title, the name | Canada 


as in French (some- 
simply 
Longfellow’s rh 
quires the un- 
of Grand. The 
tatne, as 


as strange as 
istically sen- 


Evan- 
geline,” supposedly a French girl, 
sneak with the British see 
of “o” and suppression of 

which have had a certain vogue in 
American theatrical circles since 
World War I! Maybe the problem 
was simply insoluble. But for 
those of us who dislike incoherent 
of d 


How important are such matters 
anyhow? Is it pedantic 


a good deal of thy for the 


seem “natural” to him only in their 
true form? How can anglicized 
reading of such names—includi 
some which have no anglici 
form—or reading anything in this 


: 
ry, 
by 
ro- 
bal- tors, was robbed of its feminine 
\form and given a pseudo-French 
pronunciation of “Bellefontain,” 
a whereas Felician came out as “Fe- 
sounded usually about as in French, 
though that himself al- 
on ways said “i-vange-uh-lun” as in 
| English. Perhaps 
oe anything, for a lin 
om- 
rity 
Bes. 
ing, 
In 
are- 
: 
ools 
Dos- 
of ing as plain, straichtforward : 
e it ut good!) American English. 
mu- = = seriously? Well, that a 
con- | depends. If it be read without any ; 
nost tn | reoccupations, the noem must im- 
job. ress anyone with the harmonious 
on | music of its well-chosen words. No 
ard- doubt it “rings true” to the reader, 
ten- because its narrative was sincerely 
the |imagined, vividly seen and felt in 
ams the poet’s mind. It must have won 
ela- 
= he of the tragical- 
) |in the moving story 
oe ly parted lovers. 
tI Yet we mav as well face its : 
limitations. How can one read it 
ram comfortably, if he is aware of how ; 
idle- |French names sound, so that t . 
the 
vrit- 
rlish 
ame 
metre— reconci wr 
— French “atmosphere” which be- 
longs with the story? : 
Rook Knowledge Not Enough 
There can_be only one concia- 
|bilineual readers. The esteem in 
| it has been held in Fronch 
shows that French-sneak- 
fF ing people can read it with pleas- 
. ure, doubtless because they are not 
sufficiently at home in English to . 
recognize the rhvthm as the poet : 
wrote it. Most Americans read it 
— 3 any French (if 
Vv ever and probably never 
escapes criticism on both sides. 
OF ENGLISH Maybe this is all for the best. | 
There is no need to belittle 
Longfellow’s achievement in writ- 
P| ing this poem, which is a wonder- ; 
ful piece of work in any case. Yet : 
a for the serious student of literature 
| there may be a “moral” in these 
flaws of Evangeline as we deem 
|them to be. No matter how in- 
or industrious, an author 
can never avoid the danger of mak- Z 
ling egregious blunders, if he 
|“knows” very little of his subject 
\through real life but is acquainted 
| which, in the full-toned sense of 
to my reading a living language, as it is 
— read by one who naturally speaks 4 
jumbia it, he could not perfectly read. 
PANY ETT Babson Institute 
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Regional CEA Meetings 


Chicago CEA 
Spring Meeting 
On Saturday, May 8, at the Law 
Building of Northwestern Univer- 
sity (Downtown, 352 E. Chicaen 
Avenue), there will be a regional 
meeting of the Colleve Exclish As- 
sociation. The meeting will be con- 
vened at 8:30 AM, and continue 
with luncheon at the University 
cafeteria nearby, until about 
4 PM. 

e program is planned in two 
parts. Savion the morning a parel 
of three persons will discuss one of 
the poems of Dylan Thomas. nref- 
erably the Poem on His Birthday 
(“In the mustard seed sun .. .”). 
Since the membershin of CFA is 
composed of persons committed pri- 
marily to undergraduate teaching, 
the discussion will center upon the 

roblems of teaching the moem. 


e problems of teaching will be, 


defined by each particinant in 
terms of his own critical and 
scholarly position. 

At the beginning of the meeting, 
each nanelist will have from tom 
to fifteen minutes to present his 
ideas about the poem. The mnod- 
erator will then open the discus- 
sion, in which questions will be 
addressed to the members of the 
panel. Of course, parelists, also, 
mav question their colleagues. 

During the afternoon a similar 
procedure will be used, but the 
tert will he Hemingway’s “Snows 
of Kilimanjaro.” 

Among the panelists will be 
Nicholas Jooct edttar of 
Poetry, and Elder Olson (Univer- 
sity of Chicago). 

Also: Howard Vincent. Rav 
West, Richard Ellmann, Robert 
Streeter. 

Henry W. Sams, director of the 
summer quarter at the University 
of Chicago, and regional CEA pres- 
ident, is shaping up the program. 


GNY CEA 
April 10, Joint Spring Meetin, 
with other area organizations, col- 
1 English teachers. CEA com- 
mittee: Grace Nutley (Brooklyn), 
Harris G. Cayley (NYU), Donald 
A. Sears (Upsala). 


A complete modernization of 
a time-tested text! 


Robertson and Cassidy's 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN ENGLISH 


2nd ed. (1953) 


@ gives added information on linguistic 

geography and its results in rede- 

areas of regional differences in 
American pronunciation. 

@ presents the most up-to-date lin- 
guistic scholarship of the last 20 
years, including a wealth of meaning- 
ful illustrations from English of 
Worid War II and after. 

@ the material on sounds and their 
history usages has 


fuller discussion of 


® a diagram of the voice apparatus, 3 
maps, and several new charts have 
been added to the illustrations in 

the book. 


469 pages x 8-% © January 1954 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y.7 


| Penn CEA 
Annual Meeting: April 24, 1954 
Pennsvlvania State University 

Tentative Program 

10:00 a.m. Registration 121 Sparks 

10:30-11:15 “The Heirs of Prome- 
theus and the Priests of Apollo” 
Glenn J. Christensen, Lehigh 

University 

11:30-12:15 “Placing English Gra- 
duates in Business” George D. 
Lobingier, Manager, Educational 
Dept. of Westinghouse 

12:30 Luncheon Nittany Lion Inn 

1:15 Introduction, brief remarks. 
William L. Werner, Pennsylvania 
State University. President. Col- 
lege English Association, Max- 
well H. Goldberg, University of 
Massachnsetts. Executive Serre- 
tary, CEA. Skit by Albere Buf- 
fington and Walter’ Boyer, 
Pennsvlvania University 
:40 Address by Prof. Albert C. 
Baugh, Dept. of Enelish, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 

2:20 Business meeting Presiding— 
Ernest Earnest. Temple Univer- 
sity, President, Penn CEA. 

Program Chairman: Brice Harris, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Notes from Ernest Leisy 
At the Los Angeles NCTE meet- 
ings, “I was pleased to hear THE 
CEA CRITIC quoted with com- 
mendation on two occasions.” 
Apropos of the SCCEA: “Weare 
planning a good meeting for next 
‘fall at Biloxi, Miss., where the 
SCMCA will meet.” 


Thanks to the CEA members 
who sent in their dues in res- 
ponse to our first notice. The 
membership envelopes came 
in in unprecedented numbers. 
Thanks, also, and especially, 
to those who sent in payments 
for, or names of, new members 
along with their own. 

If you have not sent in 1954 
dues, please find the return 
envelope and do it—now! 
“Second Notices” are scheduled 
to be sent out in April. Let’s 
make them unnecessary. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
COLLEGE READING 


Marvin D, Glock 
Cornell University 


This new book is de- 
signed for use in col- 
lege reading programs 
and in freshman English 
courses which stress im- 
provement in reading as 
well as composition. It 
is built around selections, 
questions, and proced- 
ures which have been 
class tested and found 
successful. The varied 
reading material stimu- 
lates interest, while ob- 
ective questions follow- 
g each selection check 
comprehension and help 
students diagnose their 
weaknesses. 


Houghton Milflin Company 


INVITATION TO WAGENKNECHT LECTURE 
“The Unknown Longfellow” is the subject of Dr. Edward 
Wagenknecht’s University Lecture at Boston University, Charles 
Hayden Memorial Auditorium, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 


ton, at 8:15 P.M., Thursda 
All readers of The CEA 


April 8, 1954. 
Critic, and their friends, are cordial- 


ly invited to attend this lecture. No tickets or reservations are 


of 1954, and copies may be 


Bookstore at the above address. 
Chairman, Committee on Universit 


will be tm ta the early fall 
procu 


red from the Boston University 
Probable price: 50¢. 

MALCOLM E. AGNEW 
Lectures 


Boston University 


The CEA Institutes and City 
Planning 

Thanks to the CEA Institutes, 
members of the English Depart- 
ment at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology are increasingly aware 
that the study of literature and 
communication can lead in many 
interesting directions. A relatively 
new field to which it may lead is 
city planning. 

Though many of the students in 
Georgia Tech’s two-year graduate 
program in — | planning are tech- 
nically trained, our director be- 
lieves that the major in English 
or the humanities is also needed 
and can fit in well. 
be right, for one of our best second 
year students came to us from the 
humanities. His training in writ- 
ing and speaking, his courses in 
literature, and his feeling for hu- 
man relations have been very use- 
ful to him. 

The planner is concerned with 
physical elements—streets, transit 
systems, ports, airports, public 
utilities, residential, business and 


|industrial districts, parks, play- 
' grounds, public buildings, and civic 
‘centers. 


Zoning, land subdivision 
regulation, capital improvement 
programs, and budgets are a few 
1 the tools used for realizing the 
plan. 


The planner is also deeply con- 
cerned with providing a setting 
for humane life—a setting in which 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” are possible. 

The need for trained and ex- 
perienced members of this recog- 


Writer’s Adviser 
for 
Freshman 
Composition 


Irwin Griggs and David H. Webster 
Temple University 


“This book should be used in all 
freshmon co’ ion courses." 
—Barker D. Herr, Bradley University 


“I am particularly happy that it is 


COLLEGE DIVISION 


American Book Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


He seems to! 


a profession is greater than the 
supply. 

nquiries may be addressed to 
Professor Howard K. Menhinick, | 
Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


EDWARD FOSTER 
Georgia Inst. of Tech. 


Compact... 


Key Editions: 


American Short Stories 
Eugene Current-Garcia and 
Walton Patrick 

668 pages . $2.50 list 

An Introduction to Dickens 
Edward Wagenknecht 

880 pages $2.50 list 


An Introduction to Shakespeare 


Hardin Craig 
752 pages $2.50 list 


Modern Essays 
Russel Nye 
515 pages $2.25 list 


Representative Modern Plays-- 
American 

766 pages $2.50 list 
Robert Warnock 


Representative Modern Plays--- 
British 
718 pages $2.50 list 
Robert Warnock 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 

AND COMPANY 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
San Francisco New York 


The most teachable 
handbook 
for college 
composition 
is 


THE HARPER 
HANDBOOK 
OF COLLEGE 
COMPOSITION 


By GEORGE S. WYKOFF 
and HARRY SHAW 


$2.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, 
New York 16 
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